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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.] 



The following notes were suggested by a recent reading of Boswell's 
Life of Johnson. The references are to the edition by Hill, Oxford, 1887. 

In the Odyssey xxiii. 191, Odysseus describes the method by which he con- 
structed his bedstead. An olive grew in his yard, around this olive he built an 
inclosing wall of masonry, roofed it over, and added doors, then he shaped the 
olive into a bedpost, leaving the tree attached to its roots in the original 
position; so that the bed could not be removed without detaching it from the 
post, thus breaking up the framework, or cutting the olive at the ground. 
Life of Johnson, V, 119: "We walked to the old castle of Calder, the Thane 
of Cawdor's seat. There is a hawthorn-tree, which rises like a wooden pillar 
through the rooms of the castle; for by a strange conceit, the walls have been 
built around it." Here we have an exact parallel with the story of the bed of 
Odysseus; a tree in its native place determines the position of a room or build- 
ing, and the phrase used by Boswell " the walls have been built around it " is a 
close translation of Od. xxiii. 192: 

t$ 8' iyi> &fj.<pi.fia.\&v 6a\afiov Siiu>v, &<ppa rfheoaa. 

It is the common opinion that Wolf's Prolegomena, which appeared in 1795, 
came as a shock to the simple faith which did not doubt that the Iliad and the 
Odyssey were the works of a single poet; hence it is a surprise to find the beliefs 
of Wolf and Lachmann uttered by laymen years before these great scholars 
appeared. Boswell tells of a conversation on Pope, Homer, and Vergil held in 
1778 at the home of Mr. Allan Ramsay, during which Mr. Ramsay remarked, 
HI> 333 : "I suppose Homer's Iliad to be a collection of pieces which had been 
written before his time." This remark was challenged by no one of the guests. 
During Johnson's trip to the Hebrides in 1773 Rev. Mr. M'Queen defended 
Ossian by drawing a parallel with Homer, V, 164: "Mr. M'Queen alleged that 
Homer was made up of detached fragments. Dr. Johnson denied this; observ- 
ing, that it had been one work originally, and that you could not put a book of 
the Iliad out of its place ; and he believed the same might be said of the Odyssey. ' ' 

The belief of M'Queen was essentially that of Lachmann, so popular in the 
middle of the next century. In the work by Robert Wood, The Original Genius 
of Homer, published in 1769, there is not the slightest doubt that Homer was a 
genuine, historical character, the author of all the Iliad and all the Odyssey. 
It is therefore surprising to find the beliefs of Wolf and Lachmann thus antici- 
pated by two gentlemen who laid no claim to technical classical scholarship. 
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V, 172: "The Island of Rasay has a good many horses, which are used 

for ploughing and other works of husbandry. I believe the people never ride." 

It has long been noted that in Homer the warriors never ride, and the references 

to riding found in similes show that it was regarded as a matter of rare skill, a 

circus feat. There are many reasons for this, the weight of their armor and 

spear, the lack of a stirrup, but more than all the mountainous nature of their 

own country. The armor and stirrup might be changed, but the mountains in 

Greece and in Rasay had the same effect. Cavalry for centuries played a small 

part in Greek military affairs, as is shown by the poetry of Homer and by the 

words of Xenophon Anabasis iii. 2. 19: "Are we not then in a much safer 

position than the knights ? They hang from their horses fearing not only us but 

the danger of falling from their horses, as well." 

John A. Scott 

A SUGGESTION ON THE MEANING OF INSCIENTIA 

The following lines are intended as a little contribution toward inter- 
preting the word inscientia which occurs in Cicero's De natura deorum i. 1. 
The whole paragraph in which the word is found reads as follows: 

Cum multae res in philosophia nequaquam satis adhuc explicatae sint, turn 
perdifficilis, Brute, quod tu minime ignoras, et perobscura quaestio est de_ natura 
deorum, quae ad cognitionem animi pulcherrima est et ad moderandam religionem 
necessaria. De qua tam variae sunt doctissimorum hominum tamque discrepantes 
sententiae, ut magno argumento esse debeat causam et principium phiiosophiae 
esse inscientiam, prudenterque Academicos a rebus incertis adsensionem cohibuisse. 
Quid est enim temeritate turpius aut quid tam temerarium tamque indignum sapientis 
gravitate atque constantia quam aut falsum sentire aut, quod non satis exploratum 
sit et cognitum, sine ulla dubitatione defendere ? 

The text here reproduced is not beyond all criticism; but supposing that 
it has been correctly handed down and that each word is given its traditional 
meaning, Cicero seems to say that the discrepancies in the views of the 
greatest philosophers regarding the nature of God must serve as a weighty 
proof for the general proposition that "philosophy has its foundation and 
starting-point in ignorance." But, as Austin Stickney points out, while men 
set out from ignorance to philosophize on any given subject whatever, it is 
rather the desire to escape from such ignorance that induces them to think; 
moreover, their reaching contradictory conclusions does not prove that they 
started from such ignorance, any more than their reaching identical conclu- 
sions would prove that they started from knowledge. Cicero might have 
urged that the difference of opinions on the subject in question would go far 
to show that the result, and not the beginning, of all philosophy was ignorance, 
and hence that the attitude of the Academics was a wise one. One may add 
to this that ignorance or want of knowledge cannot be the foundation of phi- 
losophy, any more than a hole can be the foundation of a building. 

I would suggest, therefore, that inscientia be taken in the sense of "lack 



